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TOILBT AaTICLKM 


r n l> M A N C I ii N T e 4! V r T 


« ANI1Y is «il(k*r dun the 
p\-ni[nkis. LiKig Ix-forc hislairy iIh* AncH’ni L^pibns [uintcd 
tlHrir 4-%'vs ;incl hndti-s and AiM>int4-d tlK-niscln% with niK ami 
unKUiDls. Pn-lihloric (hvftn KXX) ax.) >i4'kk\I 
Uitlc «if |MW<lcml m.ibcliiU', anwi* midiHi-tl as a ^(m'n 
^-r-thadaiw. h(i];» nf ^k*iu. a dark-)iiray ixv of Ic-ad. whkh 
Kmixl as kiAtl for darkening lids and hnnvs. ami orhi-r hugs 
containing h-d ocluc. {KYhaps uuhI to puint the fuiV or UmK'. 
Such lugs wvre placed within von- reach <d' ilu* dead, and 
with them arc wrmMinH-s found [ulcttcs of slate, often beau- 
tifulK' fashioned, on which the colors were gnuml (n.. I-u). 
Some «if the pulcttcs sluiw hullms-s made h)- use and ancient 
stains of green, gray-hbek. or red p^(mcni. Gradually, these 
palettes seem to Imvc w;(|uired a ritual, as wvll as a practical, 
use. In the later prehhltirk- and 4*3(1%’ historical period the) 
urc MHnciiinesonvivd with beautifully executed rclk'f sculps- 
lure. In udditam to the ]ulcties. pn’hbtiwk' graves usually 
ctintain little )ars of stone or pottery which, like similar pts 
in bter pcrkxk, may once have held nils and unguents hw 
ckanung and softening the skin (n.. iii-a). 

'rhiDughoui the htsiurv' of Anek-nt Hg)‘pt. paints and a»- 
metics pbvvd an important part in Eg)'ptian life and were 
among the cssenibl esjuipment for the long journey to the 
bnd bcc'ond the tomb, where the f^ plianv a pleasure- and 


luxun-liA’if^ pctiplc, htipnl itill u> enjoy the good things of 
this uwld. Durir^ life, the great of the bml, whooe pleasures 
lie refln-ted on the walb of their tombs, spent long hours in 
feosiing and entcruinment. For such occasions, they were 
roheci in fine linen aixl decked in jewelry. Their eyes and 
eyebrows, sometimes perhaps their cheeks irsd lips, were 
carefully painted (Fig. S): their finger-tips and toes were 
stained red with henna; they wore their own hair, elaborately 
dressed, or. more often, hrge curled and braided wigs, the 
ringlets and plaits of whkh were set with the aid of a lotion. 
Long ago, as now. ladies carried with them m parties mirmn 
and make-up brues, which on lomh-waUs are occaaioiMUy 
depicted under the chairs of their owners (Rg. 0> Beginning 
with the Eighteenth Dyiusty (about 1580 ■.&). tomb-ptini- 
ings fre()uently show barngueters with what appear to be 
cones of scented ui^cnts on their heads; as the feast pro¬ 
gressed, the ur^ents apparently raeltcd and ran down to 
perfume and refresh the bead and body (Fig. 2). 

Cosmetics, hourcscr. were more than a mere luxury in 
Egypt. In the hot. dry climate of the Nile Valley, oils and 
ui^cnb s«cre necesary to keep the skin from dtyii^ arsd 
cracking and breakii^ into sum. They were used, moreos'cr, 
in |4acr of soap, for claming the body. Even the humblest 
anointed their bodies with chaper oils, such as that of the 
castor bean, and those who could get them used rarer, more 
costly oils, some of them imported, which svcrc scented with 
sweet-smelling myrrh or frankincense, bnnsght from lands 
far to the south, with arooutic resins, or with the petak of 
flowers. Eye-paint, in addition to giving an illusion of size 
and lustre to the e)‘es. helped soften the glare of the intense 



Eg}-ptMn Hin and wnvd a* a pm'cnthT, annual or magical. 

iIk cyc^isttisn (Kai were so pm'aWni in the arsctcni, 
lU in the inu^m. East. Old pap>‘ri cunuin numcnius rccipn 
for oinimcnis, (lcpilatiirH.% Itair icinic]^ and cyc-unshes, and 
Egyptian cuunetic^ vt'4rre still famous among the Orccks and 
Romans. Unfuftunatcly. many ingrcdkols of the ancient rec¬ 
ipes cannot he Kk-ntirsed. Moiwn-er. snme formulas dcpc-nd on 
magk' rather than healing drugs: the blond of a Mach bull, for 
instartcc, is recommended to keep hair from turning gray: it 
uat thought to he cHcctivc merely heeausc it was black. 

So highly were a&metics valued that they hod a place in 
the ritual of the gods and of the dead. Daily, the King, or his 
proxy, filled the temple of the god with the fresh, clean seem 
<if incTiuc. washed the divine invage with pure water, dotbed 
it in Rnc litvcn, applied to it the precious eye-paint, hlack and 







Tk.. 2. Laov an» SnvAirr 
wmi wurrafurr cnNU' 


gni-n. And anointed ii with 
swcct-kmclling ointments. 
Sovn kintk of unguents and 
tWM of c)T-paijii wre inquired 
r<T the use of the dead in the 
future life. Coffins of the Mid¬ 
dle Kingdtum (c. 2100 
which bear graphic representa¬ 
tions of the olTerings pmerihed 
for those deponing this wnrUI. 
dej^ an cbboraic series of 
ointment jars, leather pouches 
fur e)-e-paim. razors, mirrors, 
and other actworics of the 


loilei. Such pictured objects served as magical substitutes 
for things ctKKidcted essential to srcll being in the wrwld to 
cotne. where the daily program laid out for the dead allotted 
certain hours for the ritual performance of an elaborate toilet 
such as had been chansctcristic of his life on earth. 

It is snull wtmdcr. in view of the importance given to the 
care of the both , that toilet articles should show all the skill 
of the Eg)-ptian craftsmen. Precious materials were sought 
for them. Some were wrought in ivory, brought fmm the 
upper teaches of the Nile or from far-off Metopotamia, some 
were banded in gold or inlaid with semiprecious sioises or 
ttJnred paucs. Jars made to contain cnctly oils and unguents 
were beautiful in shape, wrought in fine, hard stone, often 
alahauer «r scrpentiisc polished to a velvety lustre (ix. iii v). 
S.mc heire the names of their mersers (at. lu-t). Once 


' After Ihxin •ml Gantiner. AmeUmt FgyfiimH Paimingi. 


^Liu-nuLini; had been dcvx'lopcd. liny jar». probably for 
holdinj{ ibe linen, rnnicd oiU, were mode of xurkulored 
(rt. vim). Hvpci-ially from the time of the New Kin]{- 
dom. tailcl artick.> often took on elabunic forms. At ■ eery 
early period, long-handled spoons, usually of hory and some 
times with decorative esn'ing. had been uied for uintncnis. 
In the New Kingdom, such sprains became delimte. shallow 
bowls mounted on elaborate handles. An iwry s|aion of the 
late Uighieenih IXnasiy Cabtmi 1350 a.c.) iii the Brooklyn 
Museum represents a formal Uiuquct composed of a branch 
of the iKWH-granate tree ami lotus bud* (Froniis.). TItc fruit 
of the pomegranate, forming the bowl, is divided in half, arsd 
the upper half, which serves as a cov’cr for the ointment held 
in the spoon, turns on a swhvl-pin. The sptxm is so deli¬ 
cately wrought that one sus{)ccts it was nem used in life hot 
was made only for the gentle touch of the dead. 

The Bowcr-lovir^ Egyptians t*en used the lotus for the 
decoration of toilet articles. A wcund spoon in the Brooklyn 
Museum represents a formal hnurjuit of lotus flowers in 
dclicotc wtKxkats'ing. inlaid with rvury and colored pastes 
(n. xvO- A number of iMnimcm spoons have handles simu¬ 
lating swimmers, who carry the containers on their oui- 
sireichcd arms (ac. xrv-*v). A particularly fine one. in wood, 
represents a negro girl with tucked-up hair and graceful body. 
Boxes often tnok the forms of geese and fish (pl. vi, xi. xili). 
In fact most of the pleasures of the Egyptians-fishing. hunt¬ 
ing. swimming, and fcasiing-are refleaed in the ornament 
of these charming articles of daily use. A esned cylindrical 
box (pL. xi) shows Ipy. a furKtionary of the Theban necropo¬ 
lis. being entertained at a feast Ih dancers and musicians. 





The inscription 
gives a snatch of 
the harper’s soisg; 

"Deck thyself 
with garlands, 
anoint thyielf with 
oil, ^nd the day 
merrily! Health to 
the most excellerK, 
the virtuous, the 
god-rewarded serv¬ 
ant Ipy!” 

Fio. J. Lunr Amrow OiKmairr On the whole. 

(A/iw « nlitf in ikt JMitfc Atnmai) religious Or sym- 
Ixdic subjects are comparatively rare in the decoration of 
toilet anides. A few bear representations of popular gods, 
particularly Tauerei, the gretc$(]ue hippopotamus - goddess 
who protected women in travail, and the jolly god Bes, a 
bousebdd deity who, with Taurret. watched over childbirth, 
and acted as guardian of the bedchamber and patron of the 
toilet iz. xu). 

Pou atsd lubes foe koht, or eyo-paini, like conuiners far 
ointmenc. were soneiimet coaly and elaborate. Many, it a 
true, were sery simple, nothing more than a section of reed, 
prm ided with a plug or stopper. One such, in the Brooklyn 
Museum, with an applicator or "penciT attached to its stop¬ 
per. b still uained with green eye^paint. Sometimes wood or 
faience took the place of the reed. A blue faience tube once 
belonged to the great king Amenophis III and bears, inlaid in 
paWf blue, hit name and that of his wife. Tiy, the mother of 







ILhiuton (pL. viii). A uxudcn b(uc for )u)jtF in the Musnim 
collection is, while undecoraicd. of special interest, for U 
contains throe comportromts for ihtec diiTcrvnt e)'e-painls 
and an inscription wlikh indicates that the fiisi. for the 
season when the Nile ot'erflows its hanks, b to open the 
sight, the second, for the season when the fields appear from 
the flond-waicfs, VO expel all e\'il from the ct'cs, atsd the third, 
for the harxesl season, to make the eyes cease to water. A 
group of four faiciwc luhrs adds a c-ianpartment for et'e-paini 
“for cs'ciy^y use." 

Lillie jars of fine stmc or faience or glared steatite, the 
latter often richly ornamented, were frequently used for kofil 
instead of tubes. A fine bluc-glazcd steatite jar in the Brook- 
hit Museum has an openuYwk decoration of sacred hawks 








Fib. S. Ciai. Rounmc Hu Lin 
'^Aft4t • ftfjrut {b a* Tvriii MiimfN) 


and cobras, com¬ 
bined with hiero¬ 
glyphs used as pn>- 
teciivcsymbobCpi.. 
u>. A less elegant 
jar of limestone has 
an incised decora¬ 
tion consisting of a 
hawk, a winged 
cobra, and the gro¬ 
tesque, but helpful 
Taueret (n.. ni). 
A third jar, glazed 
in buff, shows 


sphinxes bidding canouches bearing royal names (pl. u). 

Among the most charming of Ancient Egyptian toilet arti¬ 
cles are the bronze mirrors (pt- xvn-xu). These arc of 
nrious forms, rarely round, sometiines leaf-shaped, but rrwst 
frequently a Rattened disk. They are set in handles of bronze, 
wood, ivory, or faieiKC. There is evidence that the Egs'ptiaiu 
posscftcd cwil) minors of gold. siUvr. and dcctruro. As 
might be expected, no gold or dectrum mirrors and but few 
iilm mirrors have survived: the robbers who ransacked most 
tombs, often before the funeral Rowers were faded, carried 
them off and melted them down long centuries ago. Many 
bronze minors, however, are made of a silver alloy, and some 
show iracn of gold- or silver-pbiing. Others depeisdcd on the 
high polish of tlic branze for a surface that would reflect the 
features of the owner. 


The Egyptians seem to have regarded the polished disks 


«if thdr mirnm as u symUil of the sun; Iot tlie mirron, how- 
ewr fcvbly. fonh rays of light as did the great lifegiver 
uf the unisvne. The Itandks. too. are often symbolic. The 
iiMsl usual is in the furm of the papyrus stalk, which tym- 
hiilizetl youthful vigor. Rarely, tlx stalk is decorated in a 
relief design of scrolls or twbu and plaits. Sometimes (he 
liapyrtK capiul is supplanted by the head of (Ik cow-cared 
I lailuir. goddess uf knv and festivity. Occasionally a figure 
of the god Iks serves as a minor handle, and with (he 
Eighteenth I>yn8sty csimc charming handles in (he form of 
nude serving-maids who hold lire disks for the use of their 
owners (at. xix). 

The Egyptians Feored baldness. Their ancient medical 
papyri exmtain many formulas for lotioru and salves to pre¬ 
vent hair from falling out. Yet, as a rule, the)' cut their hair 
veiy short and even sometimes shas-ed their heads for the 
sake of coolness and clcanlincsa. For puhlk apisearaiHTs. 
however, men and women uf the upper classes whuc elabo^ 
raieh’ curled wigs, which needed the attention of a hair¬ 
dresser to he kept in order (Fig, 4). Though kings wore 
artifidal beards held un b)- a strap as a s^n of dignity and 
rank, men were usually clean-shaven, and both men and 
women kept their bodies Free from superfluous hair. Included 
among the toilet artick's found in tombs are. accordingly, 
numerous bronze razors of different types. Tweezers for 
plucking out hairs arc fnx|uvnt, as are combs, hairpins, and 
small bronze objects, often charmingly deioraied, which 
some ^yptnlogists believe to be hair-cuders, and which are 
not unlike the metal liaircurlers in use today (pu ix). 

ILIXAtlTH niEFSTAHL 


Note: Tht illuitntions of objecls from tht 
CoUectioH of tho New York I liaorieoJ Socieir 
in the Brooklyn Mnteum ore JetignoieJ by 
OH Mterisk (*). 



I. PmiyMUfc ilatc p«l«tKt (or grindiftfi colon u«od io fye> 
poifii »nd looge. The anoO (quare paletic Hill be«r» iracc* e( 
nnkcluM. Before 3000 B.C. Crouen leir^li: 66.2 cm. 
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2. 4ie*«: Fiib-ptlmc and paknc^ped amuleu itpmni- 
ing tunic and boat. Before 3000 B.C Laitftli of (idi: 17 m. 

8cW: Picdynauk Itury cninbi once uacd m Wr-omamenta. 
Brfure 3000 BX^ Crtmtu bcJ^lu: 7 em. 






). ^kofw: SnuU UMK mntinnw jikt*. nade wiihnat ihe iw cf 
metal nok Predyiunie and Early Dynaitk (Betne 2M0 
B.C) CmtaM Aeitfci: 7.1 cm. 

fUlow: 'Alabattcr oinunetii jan wkb ibe namn of Old-Kbtt- 
dom nien. Ah.ui 26S<V247S B.C CrMWit 14.7 cw. 




4. Mm: AbWMT •nd Ktpmdne jii*. hnttaiite kohl-pM 
•kI tp^CMOf lipped with goid and nuqiwiec. Middle 
dun 'iwyxnt B.C) GrMtMl 7.S cm. 

BtW: CuMe-iluped elabeMet toiln my (wen fioni below). 
NewKinftd«ii(15«»ll50B.C) 19.1 cm. 










6 . /tkof*; *SUi« Mikt bM RpmciMiag « Sab wkli iakid cyt*. 
New Kingckn (15«>-l ISO B.C) Ungibi M cm. 

Mew: SImc (dlx tn^ rcpmrndag • cipiai«d ibex (icea fiom 
belm-). New Kiox^ien nSt&illO BXl) 17.4 em. 




7. HWi'c: *Waodm loilet bo* In ib« finnn of a CDuchiog 
fpicU«. New Kinpioai (t$80-Il50 B.C) 19.5 on. 

Below: *)an of colorod prabably uxd for pivckMi oik. 

Nc«Kii))pkim(l58&||SOB.C> Crmit helclii: 8.6cm. 



l<S?iS)W 



t. I tft-. *Bliie fiimr koU-tubc nflih nuMi of Amcnopliu UI 
«m} Qitm Tir. New Kbgdnm (ISSO-ilSO B.C) Htight. 
1J.S CK. 

Aijlil: *Miitbtiirr vepmiiM [kN in (nnn of frog (teen fniBi 
thkondbillm^ Eetly D}i>tiric (c. MOO B.C) l^grh:4(in. 




^ ' 

■ 

* 

1 

/H 


) 

^ * 








9. Ahowti *Box and tny. Bo aKaped koUiiM. comb, haitpiat. 
minor, curler. New Kinftdoet (ISSO-IIJO B.C) Le*|ttb vf 
Wxi 16.2 OB. 

Below; Clued uone kohl-poo. Left: With amdc* ot mien. 
*Ri(kl: WUh openwork carving. New Kingdom (15KVII90 
B£.) Height; 5.2 and 4.9 cm, 




10. Akw. *I««y olntncM dnii with wooden bd eannd lo 
l•{|(ncnl ■ luCM. New KingdiMn (1$80-I150 B.C.) Lenjph: 
7J em. 

Bdov: *Ivo(y lulei tnjr in the (am of • nuMd oniiBol. New 

Kimcbsi B.C) u«ph; IMm. 






M. Abtm: 'Wooden toilet box wiib twivel-Kip end Inky of 
biocpute. NcwKinf|do«ClSaO-ll50B.C) 16 cm. 

Maw: *Wno(len loilet box of the oflickt, Ipy, wlcb Kenn of 
fesiivny. Ninctccnik-Twviuieth Dyaatiy (|}SO^i090 B.C) 
ffeijlbt: 11.2 cm. 



12. Ahotw-. • Wtodco Bty ta («»ewtuucbe wiA fidv-powJ. 

IWIcw: Waodeii ipoon wlik b««i of Cod Bcs. kobl-iw with 
Coddnt T«ufm. Roaia PcrVid tod N«w Kin^diMi (1$80- 
1150 B.C) of ‘poo*: W ’i W*lii of 6 m. 










13. *Woa<k«t «(nnnmi ipeoBi. Ltftt Witb tliig- or jwk*]- 
bandk. Right: With fish pond nnounded b* loitu and with 
goaar-ncck handle. New lUngdom (IS80-I1$0 BX^) length: 
26 and 23.3 cm. 










Unpk: 16.7 Md 13.7 


16. *W<indcn olnOBRit ^ooo rt p r o c a rtng • furnul bnuqw 
Imw tMl daisy-like iamm. S«ri>«i<PTcr. Inlay of imy 
blivpaMe. NewKin|td»(i^n50B.C) Lmxlk: 


nl 




17. 'Bionic minw with pcpjrrw uinliril and handle onta- 
neiMsd in idief. Tiacct <d R^ng on didt. Middle KinpLca 
C2160-I788 BXl) LecgiJi; 20.3 OB. 





















